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It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to give many illus-
trations of the effect of such organic sensations on our
dreams. Among the most common provocatives of
dreams are sensations connected with a difficulty in
breathing, due to the closeness of the air or to the
pressure of the Tbed-clothes on the mouth. J. Bonier
investigated the influence of these circumstances by
covering with the bed-clothes the mouth and a part of
the nostrils of persons who were sound asleep. This
was followed by a protraction of the act of breathing, a
reddening of the face, efforts to throw off the clothes, etc.
On being roused, the sleeper testified that he had ex-
perienced a nightmare, in which a horrid animal seemed
to be weighing him down.1 Irregularity of the heart's
action is also a frequent cause of dreams. It is not
improbable that the familiar dream-experience of flying
arises from disturbances of the respiratory and circulatory
movements.

Again, the effects of indigestion, and more particu-
larly stomachic derangement, on dreams are too well
known .to require illustration. It may be enough to
allude to the famous dream which Hood traces to an
excessive indulgence at supper. It is known that the
varying condition of the organs of secretion influences
our dream-fancy in a number of ways.

Finally, it is to be observed that an injury done to
any part of the organism is apt to give rise to appro-

tions mny be transformed by thetl intuitive function " of the brain (by
means of the "forms" of space, time, etc.) into quasi-realities, just as
well as the subjective sensations of light, sound, etc., which arise in
the organs of sense in the absence of external stimuli. (See Venuch
uber das Geistersehen: Werhe, vol. v. p. 244,
1 Das Alpdruclten, pp. 8, 9, 27.